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Relative Accomplishment of Ninth- 
and Tenth-Grade Food Classes 


By HAZEL H. PRICE 


A TWO-YEAR state-wide study of what effects the length of 


class period had upon accomplishment in ninth- and 

tenth-grade classes in food preparation has recently 
been completed by the Vocational Home Economics Division 
of the Ohio State Department of Education. Seventy-five 
teachers participated actively in the study; written information 
tests were taken by 2,185 pupils in fifty-eight schools during 
the two-year period, while practical tests were taken by 423 
girls of this group in classes in eighteen schools during the first 
year, and by 290 pupils in twenty-two schools during the second. 

The results of this study have curricular implications for 
teachers of home economics and also for administrators in 
charge of the scheduling of classes. An increasing number of 
the large schools, in order to reduce costs and accommodate 
more pupils, have scheduled home-economics classes in periods 
of 60 minutes instead of the customary 90 minutes. As a result, 
both administrators and teachers have been concerned over the 
possible sacrifices in student accomplishment. The study re- 
ported here was planned to answer some questions in regard to 
what can be expected of pupils scheduled in periods of the two 
different lengths of time. 

About 15 per cent of the 266 schools offering vocational 
programs in home economics have ninth- and tenth-grade 
classes scheduled in 60-minute periods; the rest are scheduled 
in 90-minute periods. The schools chosen for the study were a 
representative sampling. 


HE participation of teachers was particularly important in 
this study. Meal management was selected to be studied 
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because it seemed a feasible area for providing ratable pupil 
experiences. The teachers helped make decisions as to the 
major objectives of the foods work in these two grades. They 
planned and taught the detailed units of work. They helped 
to set up, criticize, and revise the evaluation procedures used, 
gave uniform written and practical tests, and willingly per- 
mitted other teachers to observe their pupils at work on the 
practical tests in meal preparation and service. 

The teachers and pupils together planned to achieve the 
two following objectives: the ability to plan, prepare, and serve 
simple meals with assistance, using good-management practices 
and good working procedures, and achieving a high standard 
of product; and an understanding of the purchase and care of 
the essential foods included in the meals, their nutritive value, 
the principles underlying their preparation, and their use in 
planning meals. 

The teachers recognized that the achievement of the desired 
goals would be influenced by such factors as the physical setup 
of the laboratories in which meal preparation was carried on, 
the kinds of experiences provided for the practice of the needed 
skills and abilities, and the interest of the pupils in improving 
their skill and understanding. The participating teachers ac- 
cordingly planned, first, to set up comparable working condi- 
tions; second, to use a method of teaching which would provide 
the needed pupil experiences; and third, to use evaluation pro- 
cedures that would give evidences of pupil growth toward the 
objectives sought. It was hoped that the interest of the pupils 
would be stimulated by recognition of their status in the light 
of the goals at the beginning of the unit, throughout the unit, 
and at the end of the year’s work. 


genomes similar working conditions seemed necessary if 
comparable results were to be achieved. Realizing that 
arrangement of the equipment provided in the foods laboratory 
would either prevent or promote the desired good-management 
practices in meal preparation and service, the teachers set up a 
score for evaluating their foods laboratories in regard to the 
suitability and arrangement of equipment. At the beginning of 
the year’s work, teachers and pupils scored their laboratories, 
then improved the scores whenever possible. The importance 
of this procedure, called “setting the stage for management,” 


- 
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was shown when final laboratory scores and final scores on 
laboratory habits were compared at the end of the second year 
of work; the positive correlation between the two scores was .49. 

The score card used includes: arrangement of large equip- 
ment, 20 points; arrangement of small equipment, 20 points; 
arrangement of supplies and dishes for meal preparation, 10 
points; a possible total score of 50 points.* A score of 41-50 
points was considered excellent; 30-40, good; and 18-29, 
poor. The table which follows, shows the gain in scores on 
arrangement of equipment made by the experimenting schools 
during the two-year period. The ratings of the foods labora- 


tories of 30 schools’ participating in the experimental program 
were: 


Rating Scores First Scoring Second Scoring 
MRE hi os Seas cease eds eee 4 7 
WO. 4. ca dc tensew eee es 30-40 16 17 
Poor 6d cage aaah aca Below 30 10 6 


Under the teacher’s direction, the students, in groups of 
two, prepared and served a series of six meals each year in- 
cluding foods essential in a well-chosen diet. As each new 
food appeared in the meal pattern selected for emphasis, the 
class studied its buying and care, its nutritive value, and the 
principles underlying its preparation. The classes observed 
demonstrations and practiced preparation. The pupils scored 
themselves and each other on their working habits and on food 
products. The scoring devices used served as teaching devices 
as well as a medium of evaluation. 


‘_ evaluation procedures used in the study were set up to 
secure evidence of the achievement of the chosen objec- 
tives. Before the meal work for the year was started, a practical 
pre-test was given in which pupils in groups of two planned, 
prepared, and served simple meals for four persons according 
to suggested patterns. The groups at work were scored jointly 
by the investigator and their teacher on their laboratory habits 
and on the food products achieved. Plans of work were also 
evaluated (see pre-test scores in Table I). 


1 Copies of the score card used are available from the Division of Vocational Home 
Economics, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

? This figure needs explanation. Ten of the 18 schools which participated in the first 
year of the study continued during the second. They were joined by 12 other schools 
chosen to make the sampling more representative. 
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At the end of the twelve weeks of foods work each year, 
the group again prepared and served another set of practical- 
test meals. They drew by lot the pattern of the menu to be 
used. They were scored again on working habits, plans, and 
products (see final-test scores in Table I). In the tenth grade, 
accurate records of time were kept, including all preparation 
carried on in advance of the scheduled foods laboratory. 

Written information tests covering the various aspects of 
the units taught were given as pre-tests and final tests both 
years. Each form of the test (A and B) consisted of 140 items, 
28 in each of five parts: care and buying of foods, nutritive 
value, principles of preparation, meal planning, and standards 
of food preparation (see Table II). 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE SCORES ON THE PRACTICE TEsT For NINTH- 
AND TENTH-GRADE GiRLs CLAssIFIED BY LENGTH OF CLass 





60-MinuTE PeEriop 






g0-MINUTE PERIOD 












Food Food 
Laboratory Seudutt Laboratory Seeders 

Ga) (5) 

Grade IX— | 
Peete 600. 73:3 73-7 
Final test ... 82.6 86.4 
a 9.3 $2.7 

Grade X— 

Pre-test ..... 81.2 83.4 
Final test ... 89.1 89.8 
Gain 7.9 6.4 


P  taplnennaprig was judged by comparing the gains in 
scores on laboratory habits, on products achieved, on 
plans made, on written-test scores, and on time given to the 
preparation of meals. The score card used in evaluating lab- 
oratory habits was a modification of the Minnesota Check List 
for Food Preparation and Serving. Products were judged by 
the use of the Minnesota Food Score Cards. Working plans 
were evaluated by means of an objective-scoring device which 
had been set up by the investigator and repeatedly used by three 
judges until they reached a fair degree of uniformity in their 
scoring. 

Table I shows a comparison of the mean scores achieved 
by the ninth- and tenth-grade classes scheduled in periods of 
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the two different lengths. Nineteen analyses of variance tests 
were made of the differences between the mean gains of pupils 
having a 60-minute and a 90-minute class period, and of the 
differences among mean gains of pupils from the participating 
schools. In only one instance was the difference between gains 
made by pupils in 60-minute and go-minute periods statisti- 
cally significant. Table II shows the scores achieved on the 
various parts of the written tests given each year. On the buy- 
ing section of the written test the tenth-grade pupils in the 
60-minute period made significantly greater gains than did the 
tenth-grade students in the 90-minute period. 


TABLE Il 


AVERAGE SCORES ON THE WRITTEN TEsT For NINTH- AND 
TENTH-GRaDE Girts CLassIFIED BY LENGTH oF CLAss 















Deuce 60-MINUTE PERIOD g0-MinuTE PErRiop 
Course Pre-test | Final Test Gain Pre-test | Final Test Gain 
@) nice casein cnc eMail ies 

Grade IX— 
Buying Food .. 2.5 20.0 21.9 1.9 
Care of Food . 4.0 19.7 22.5 2.8 
Principles ... 3-4 16.8 19.2 2.4 
Nutrition 1.8 19.6 20.8 1.2 
Planning a 19.7 21.3 1.6 
Total 13-7 95.2 105.4 10.2 

Grade X— 
Nutrition : 29 19.1 20.4 1.3 
Meal Plans .. 2.9 16.4 19.5 3.1 
Buying and Care 2.0 17.7 19.5 1.8 
Principles .... 2.8 16.8 18.9 2.1 
Standards .... 1.8 20.4 22.6 4:4 
Total II. 90.7 101.5 10.8 

















Schools varied considerably in their mean gains on scores, 
both on laboratory work and in written tests on both ninth- and 
tenth-grade levels. The only exception to this variance was 
that of the mean scores on the food product as achieved in 
Grade X: no statistically significant differences were evident 
here among the gains made by schools on these scores. 


"i meals served by the tenth-grade groups included foods 
requiring more preparation time than those served by the 
ninth grade. Because of the time limitations of the class periods 
for meal preparation and service, some foods were prepared the 
day before the one to be given to meal service. 
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Individuals recorded the time given to such preparation 
outside the regularly scheduled period, and this time was added 
to that given in the class period to meal preparation and service. 
Schools varied in the average amount of time given to the final 
practical test, as is shown in the following table: 


60-MiNuTE Periops go-Minute Periops 
School* Minutes School* Minutes 
Sf wstwadiseeds . S212 Bee Feat ae 111.37 
sachs cca eee ena 81.33 Axi threat ain 108.40 
3 etedasces. “Se Dn iiameaareraaeerer 94.20 
4 etaptiewetns 74.54 Biiwentweeeeaaeai 93-75 
e saa alae an: Eucsaakesineds . 93.00 
6 nk oro ee CR DS hcehitaciie thane 89.08 
Sd eaten tia oa ana 68.01 eke ete eae REO 88.20 
BN. Saket ered SySra chee 67.60 Bs acek cohas wees 87.80 
Ol eeiativebates 64.90 OF eka katia nce ceed 87.44 
BOs Ses daedees 62.09 NO cocsseesccakaes 84.10 
BS a sotieneaaine 62.09 We iis yeas toa 73.20 


*The numbers given the schools simply indicate their places in the time series. 
School No. 1 in each series does not refer to the same school. 


The average total time required for the preparation of each 
practice meal was as follows: 








Grave X 
60-Minute Periods go-Minute Periods 
POO ee rdaiamcceeeeut 83.00 minutes 94.11 minutes 
Pe OE i siciacwiesicesias 70.48 92.06 
ee GONEN 6h piieoun nas 12.52 minutes 2.05 minutes 


In the first practical test in Grade X, 56 per cent of the 60- 
minute group carried on advance preparation, averaging 
83 minutes for the meal preparation and service. In the second 
test, only 47 per cent carried on pre-preparation, reducing the 
average time to 70.48 minutes, a gain of 12.52 minutes. 

Only 10 per cent of the 90-minute group did advance prep- 
aration on the first practical test, while 20 per cent carried on 
such work on the final test. This group reduced their time less 
than 2 minutes, spending an average of 94.11 minutes on the 
first test and 92.06 on the second. Evidently the 60-minute 
group had learned to utilize the time available to better 
advantage. 


bbe disadvantages of the shorter period were not all made 

evident by the evaluation devices used. Teachers reported 

a feeling of being rushed continually, and of being unable to 

complete work satisfactorily. Time for eating was so limited 
[Continued on page 245] 


The Use of the 
Mooney Problem Check List 
for a College Hygiene Course 


By BRUCE L. BENNETT 


HE teachers of the required hygiene classes for men 

given at Ohio State University have been concerned as 

to whether the content of the hygiene course met the 
interests and problems of the students. The answer to this 
question required some means of finding out what problems 
would be appropriate for inclusion in a hygiene course. 

Alternative means presented themselves. One was to devise 
some instrument which could be used; the other was to select 
an existing instrument. The first alternative was discarded be- 
cause it would take considerable time to prepare such an instru- 
ment. In pursuing the second alternative, the staff decided to 
make an evaluation and summary of the students’ records on 
the Mooney Problem Check List which had been taken by all 
the students in the hygiene course for the past three years. 

The Mooney Problem Check List,’ developed by Ross L. 
Mooney of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, consists of 330 problems unobtrusively grouped in 
eleven different areas. One area, “Health and Physical Devel- 
opment,” is particularly related to the content of a hygiene 
course, but many of the problems in other areas such as “Social- 
Psychological Relations” and “Courtship, Sex, and Marriage” 
were also pertinent for such a course. When taking the test, the 
student is asked to read through all the problems and underline 
those of some concern to him. Then he is to go back over those 
that are underlined and circle those of most concern. There are 
several summarizing questions which afford the student an 
opportunity to describe his chief problems in more detail. The 
last question asks whether the student would like to talk his 
problems over with a college staff member. 

The check lists used in this study were gathered in five 
quarters, beginning with the winter quarter of 1950 and con- 
tinuing through the spring quarter of 1951. In the fall, when 


Note: This study was carried on under the leadership of Wesley P. Cushman, by the 
hygiene instructors of the Men’s Department of Physical Education. 


1 The College Form of the 1941 edition of the Mooney Problem Check List was used 
throughout this study since the present revised 1950 edition came out after this study began. 
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most of the students were new, the check lists were distributed 
near the end of the quarter so that the new students had a little 
time to appreciate what their problems in college were. In the 
winter and spring quarters, the check lists were distributed the 
first or second week. They were filled out at home and returned 
in class. In general, there was no specific pressure or compul- 
sion exerted on students to return the filled-out forms. Students 
were urged, but not required, to sign their names. These pro- 
cedures were used because they promised to provide more 
accurate returns even though they would reduce the number. 
In this manner check lists were obtained from 1,000 students 
in the required men’s hygiene courses. These students came 
from all colleges of the University—Arts, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, and Engineering. The great majority were 
Freshmen, but a few upperclassmen were included. 


TABLE I 


SuMMARY OF PRoBLEMS CHECKED BY ONE THOUSAND STUDENTS 











Areas in the Check List grees | oe Total 
Adjustment to College Work ; 2,438 1,046 3,484 
Social and Recreational Activities ..... 7s 504 2,219 
Personal-Psychological Relations... : 1,461 | 466 1,927 
Future: Vocational and Educational..... 1,346 | 526 1,872 
Curriculum and Teaching ; ‘ 1,456 | 290 1,746 
Finances, Living Conditions, Employment 1,219 | 424 1,643 
Health and Physical Development 1,242 331 1,573 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage . 965 356 1,321 
Social-Psychological Relations... oe, 749 22 966 
Home and Family : fea 619 204 823 
Morals and Religion. .... eee 648 153 8o1 

Total pas ate ees 13,846 | 4,529 18,375 
Average per student ... 13.8 | 4-5 18.4 


aa data collected from these thousand cases are presented 
in the accompanying four tables. Table I presents a sum- 
mary of all problems by areas. Problems from the area, 
“Adjustment to College Work,” were far more frequently 
checked than the second-ranking area, “‘Social and Recreational 
Activities.” In fact, the difference of 1,265 between the first 
and second areas is not much less than the difference of 1,418 
between all the other areas. The average number of problems 
underlined was 13.8, circled 4.5; the combined total, 18.4, pro- 
vides a basis of comparison for individual cases. 
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The 55 problems which were checked most frequently are 
listed in Table II. The first problem was checked by 30.2 per 
cent of the students, while the fifty-fifth was checked by 10 per 
cent. It is encouraging to note that students are concerned about 
their ability to succeed in college, and that they recognize some 
of the factors which may be handicapping them. 


TABLE Il 
Firry-FIVE PrRoBLEMs CHECKED Most FREQUENTLY BY 
One Tuousanp CoLLecE MEN 


Per Per 
Cent* Cent* 
Don’t know how to study effectively... 30.2 Not knowing what I really want.... 13.9 
Unable to concentrate well......... 26.2 Afraid to speak up in class discussions 13.9 
Concerned about military service..... 24-8 | Unskilled in conversation.......... 13.7 
Wondering if Pll be successful in life 23-§ Hard to study in living quarters..... 13-4 
Worrying about examinations....... 22-5 Being underweight ee wes 894 
Not enough sleep............ wcae ae Not getting studies done on time.... 13.0 
Getting low grades veeeesessses 21.8 Grades unfair as measures of ability. 13.0 
Weak in spelling or grammar 21.5 Afraid of making mistakes... . 12.9 
Restless at delay in starting life work 19.8 Wanting a more pleasing personality. 12.8 
Vocabulary too limited............. 19.0 Doubting wisdom of my vocational 
SHOW: Sr SUNG s cad ceacionn ene 18.8 choice . Ce aatiaocwae Reeae 4 12.7 
"ROG. SOW GMOS 9.06 ke Senne ss s+ S6O@ Doll clatees...... ccces ee 
Nervousness .. se ceeeeeceeesee 1704  Moodiness, having the “blues” weve See 
Daydreaming ..... sss+s+++ 74 Needing a part-time job now....... 11.5 
Taking things too seriously tee 16.7 Failing to go to church............ 11.5 
In too few student activities........ 16.4 Needing to decide on an occupation.. 11.4 
Not enough time for recreation..... 16.1 Trouble in outlining or note spent 11.4 
Unable to express myself in words... 15.8 | Poor memory a eseg eee Orne sears 
Fearing failures in college....... - 15-7 Having to watch every penny I spend 10.6 
Too little time for sports.......... 15-6 [oo little chance to read what I like. 10.5 
Wan ting to learn how to dance...... 1§.4 | Not enough time for study......... 10.4 
Weak in writing... cvs BES Not enough exercise........... soe SOS 
Disliking financial dependence | on Needing a job in vacations......... 10.3 
family creee -»+ 149° Wondering if Pll find a suitable mate 10.3 
Forced to take courses I don’t like -+ 148 Going through school on too little 
Slow in mathematics.......... 14.7 money Be ad einen 
Lacking self-confidence...... ... 14.6 Weak eyes 10.1 
‘Foo tittle sotaal Nie: ;. 2. 6.6 6e ns 14.1 Not fundamentally interested i in books 10.1 
Inadequate high school training. 14.0 Nose or sinus trouble. ... ey 


* Each percentage given in this table is computed from the sum of the number of 
times the corresponding problem was underlined and the number of times it was circled. 
For example, “Don’t know how to study effectively” was underlined by 179 men and cir- 
cled by 123, a total of 302 (30.2 per cent). 


Table III gives the five problems checked most often for 
each area and indicates the problems which are not included in 
Table II. It will be seen that none of the top five problems in 
the area “Home and Family” was among the fifty-five listed 
in Table II. However, some of these problems were of most 
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TABLE Ill 


TABULATION OF FivE ProBLEMs CHECKED 
Most OFTEN 1N Eacu AREA 
NuMBER oF TIMES 


Underlined Circled 
Health and Physical Development— 


Not enough sleep...... ee eee 173 48 
Bethe Uierwegnt ...... 6.66 seseccses 105 28 
Not enough exercise......... Sihatisam Ae 14 
MN PE so oas cass iaia eG hen ew Hew wise ‘ios 78 23 
Nose or situs trodble.. . . ... 6. 00 60s e ‘ 79 21 
Finances, Living Conditions, Employment— 
Disliking financial dependence on family... 109 40 
Needing a part-time job now...... ate 75 40 
Having to watch every penny I spend. : 81 25 
Needing a job in vacations.......... 71 32 
Going through school on too little money. 72 30 
Social and Recreational Activities— 
In too few student activities ‘ 38 
Not enough time for recreation... ; 124 37 
Too little time for sports banhthtara it 22 34 
Wanting to learn how to dance cco: Sa 33 
Too little social life... bcatiher 5 sh. acergnin 99 42 
Social-Psychological Relations— 
Wanting a more pleasing = i 102 26 
Shyness* : adie e te et 64 28 
Lacking leadership. ability* SE Ii aa ts 61 13 
Feeling inferior* ......... sSeemies SI 18 
Being slow in making friends* Ser as ait tas 47 19 
Personal-Psychological Relations— 
NE 865s nia ss ows oe SOR ee oo ae 57 
Daydreaming ; ss sews OS 31 
Taking things too seriously 5 enh ey 50 
Lacking self-confidence sideband ehorianan 2 54 
Afraid of making mistakes eames 98 31 
Courtship, Sex, and raeall 
a few dates... . 136 44 
Wondering if I'll find a suitable 1 mate ; 84 19 
Girl TONG”. sss. Beh tia ets 66 16 
Wanting love and affection* : 67 13 
Not mixing well with the opposite. sex* 50 29 
Home and Family— 
Parents sacrificing too much for me*..... 58 28 
Clash of opinions between me and parents* 15 
Sickness in the family*. .. acevo 3 22 
Parents expecting too much of me*... 36 8 
Not telling parents everything*.......... 36 3 
Morals and Religion— 
Failing to go to church...... ; 95 20 
Can’t forget some mistakes I’ve made* 69 11 
Confused in my religious beliefs*. . . a 49 14 
Trying to break off a bad habit*......... 43 19 
Yielding to temptations*........... 35 8 
Adjustment to College Work— 
Don’t know how to study effectively... 179 123 
Unable to concentrate well......... . 166 96 
Worrying about examinations............ 157 68 
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NuMBER oF TIMES 
Underlined Circled 


CINE TAU SURED ioe owe Sek Seda 127 gI 
Weak in spelling or grammar............ 143 72 
The Future—Vocational and Educational— 
Wondering if Ill be successful in life. . . 174 61 
Concerned about military service......... 145 103 
Restless at delay in starting life work - 144 54 
Not knowing what I really want...... 84 55 
Doubting wisdom of my vocational choice. . 93 34 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedures— 
Forced to take courses I don’t like........ 114 34 
Inadequate high school training.......... 116 24 
Hard to study in living quarters.......... 100 34 
Grades unfair as measures of ability...... 99 31 
Dull classes ac ale olacte aren salah aah ke 16 


* Items not included in the list of fifty-five problems most frequently checked. 


concern to individual students even though they were checked 
by less than 10 per cent of the total group. All other areas had 
at least one problem among the top fifty-five. 

Table IV provides the frequency tabulation of all problems 
in the single area of “Health and Physical Development.” Five 
of these problems were checked by over 10 per cent of the 
group. However, it is interesting to note the high degree of 
concern over some of the problems near the bottom of the list. 
For example, No. 27 was a problem of most concern to five out 
of the nine men who checked it. The last item, “menstrual dis- 
orders,” was checked by three men. It has been suggested that 
these men might have been concerned about their girl friends. 
Or this misunderstanding may have been due either to wrong 
interpretation of the meaning of the word menstrual or to 
flippancy. If due to the last reason, it might be considered a 
reflection on the value of the data gathered by this technique. 
However, these three men represented only .3 of 1 per cent of 
the total group, hardly a significant figure. 


HE data collected from this administration of the Mooney 
Problem Check List were used as a basis for revising the 
hygiene-course outline by a committee of the instructors. Some 
of the specific changes resulting from this study were the 
following: 
First, since the area, “Adjustment to College,” had by far the 
largest number of problems checked (see Table I), the first unit in the 
new outline was entitled “Adjusting to College Life and Mental 
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TABLE IV 


TABULATION OF ALL ProBLEMs CHECKED IN THE AREA 
oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT 


Rank — NuMBER OF TIMEs 
NUMBER wr Underlined Circled 
1. Not enough sleep.................. as. SB 48 
2. Being underweight .............. ss, SSS 28 
q. Wot enough eGxercite . ........ 0050.0 cece go 14 
4. Weak eyes ...... Seer ee kee ; 78 23 
5. Nose or sinus trouble. wide seoety Steet 79 21 
6. Tiring very easily...... oh 67 16 
7. Not enough outdoor air and sunshine. eA 69 10 
8. Poor teeth piece ete oR AceIaIa en ag Oe 61 10 
9g. Poor complexion ............. ogg 43 18 
10. Frequent colds Ke KS: AAESa PERERA 51 8 
11. Being overweight ......... are 41 16 
12. Not very attractive physically : ween 45 12 
DS SNE: ek nares ec hal eta Oen de ken bes 43 9 
14. Poor posture ; ‘ erates 44 8 
15. Not as robust as I should be ‘ ae 45 5 
16. Frequent headaches ....... eee 35 8 
17. Speech handicap (stammering, ete. .) 2 21 13 
18. Not getting proper diet.......... ; 25 7 
19. Being clumsy and awkward ......... 23 5 
20. Tired feet eet De deeeeees 18 8 
21. Digestive troubles baneawebicawe 16 6 
22. Physical handicap ...... pg ahnw ben 13 6 
DS. Bit OE AMMO. 66a ns ive cee ci cence 11 5 
24. Poor hearing ... Saran een alnag & Sewmase 8 7 
25. Frequent sore throat dite ea Body eine a 12 3 
26, Bremeent WIRES ois iso ss sais ese 6 5 
27. Afraid I may need an ones asap phone 4 5 
BE POO WUE kiya caiera sesame mek 6 3 
29. Threatened with a serious ailment 4 3 
30. Menstrual disorders 3 ° 


Health.” This unit specifically covers personality and mental health and 
generally is given more class time than any of the other four units. 


Second, in the mental-health section of this unit, the problem of 
facing military service is usually discussed, since this problem ranked 
third in frequency and in many cases is an underlying factor in the 
second most common problem, “unable to concentrate well” (see 


Table II). 


Third, the second unit of the new outline, which is entitled “Some 
Common Health Problems of College Men,” developed from the find- 
ings of the Check List. The second-ranking problem in the area of 
“Health and Physical Development” (see Table IV), “being under- 
weight,” is discussed in this unit as part of nutrition. Visual defects and 
poor teeth, both problems which are common to a number of students, 
are also taken up. 


Fourth, the interest of college men in courtship and marriage is 
confirmed by the Check List. Problems in this area are discussed in the 
unit, “Looking Ahead to Marriage.” 
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Many of the problems indicated by students were beyond 
the scope and time limitations of a hygiene course meeting only 
one hour a week. However, a number of campus agencies are 
available to assist students with problems of various types. 
Some of these are the Occupational Opportunities Service, 
Remedial Aids Center, Psychological Clinic, Health Service, 
and Marriage Counseling Clinic. Therefore, a list of these 
agencies and their location was included in Unit I of the mime- 
ographed course outline which was given to each student. These 
agencies are briefly discussed in class, and students are urged 
to make individual use of them for particular problems. 


“] foregoing revisions completed the original purpose of 
the study as conceived by the hygiene-staff committee— 
to relate hygiene-course content to the problems of college 
students at Ohio State University. However, in looking over 
individual returns it was immediately apparent that some stu- 
dents had serious emotional and mental problems. Assistance 
to these students was rendered principally by the following 
personnel: 


Health Service psychiatrist—Students who gave indications of a severe 
emotional disturbance were referred to the University psychiatrist for 
assistance, or the Check List was sent to the psychiatrist, who then 
called the student in. As the project developed, a meeting was held 
with the Health Service psychiatrists to secure more effective co- 
ordination. As a result, the Health Service requested that the check 
lists be sent to them for inclusion in the medical record folder of the 
student. Some students were referred to another campus agency, the 
Psychological Clinic. 

Hygiene-class instructor.—In less serious cases, the hygiene instructor 
arranged a conference with the student and gave what guidance he 
could. This sometimes included referral to other agencies. 

Physical education—class instructor.—In some cases, the hygiene instruc- 
tor did not know the student well because of the size of the class and 
the infrequency of class meetings. However, most hygiene students 
also take physical education, and the physical-education instructor 
usually was well acquainted with the student. Using the student’s 
check list as a guide, the hygiene and physical-education instructors 
would talk over the case and plan some procedure whereby the 
physical-education instructor might help the student with his prob- 
lems in the class setting. 


The basis for selecting students for individual guidance 
varied. Many students wrote elaborate and detailed descrip- 
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tions of their chief problems. A few checked problems such as 
“insanity,” “thoughts of suicide,” or “being watched by other 
people.” Some students checked as many as 75 problems. Asa 
matter of necessity, because of limitations of time and energy, 
only those students were selected for counseling who indicated 
on the Check List a desire to talk over their problems.* 


i: E Mooney Check List and other instruments of this type 
will have value only for students who take the time to fill 
them out honestly and with some sense of responsibility. A stu- 
dent hostile or indifferent to the whole procedure will be too 
inhibited to express himself on paper. Some students who 
might have benefited from individual guidance were not 
selected because the time and effort needed by a counselor to 
reach them could be expended more profitably on those more 
receptive to assistance. 

Compulsion or pressure to fill out the check lists is prob- 
ably undesirable because it may lead to indiscriminate checking 
just to get the assignment done. If a student does not want to 
check his problems, then probably nothing is gained by making 
him hand in a check list. Thus, much depends on the skill of 
the teacher in securing student co-operation. 

How do the data from these thousand cases at Ohio State 
University compare with data from other institutions? Unfor- 
tunately, only one other study made with Freshmen has been 
published. This was a brief report by Houston and Marzolf 
at Illinois State Normal with 404 freshman men and women 
in the fall of 1942. The results were used principally for guid- 
ance, and it was found that the items most frequently checked 
were those reflecting concern about academic success, person- 
ality improvement, and military service. This general sum- 
mary seems to agree with the findings at Ohio State. Houston 
and Marzolf reported that the average student underlined 18.7 
problems and circled 5.8, a total of 24.5.° These figures are all 
higher than the 13.8 underlined, 4.5 circled, and 18.4 total 
given in Table I. The difference may be due to the greater 


* The results of the first 300 check lists were used by the originator, Ross Mooney, to 
assist in developing the revised form of the Check List, which came out in 1950. The new 
Check List included many new items, re-worded some old items, and discarded others. This 
revision is published in separate forms for junior—high school, high-school, college, and 
adult use. 

* Houston, V. M., and Marzolf, Stanley S. ‘Faculty Use of the Problem Check List,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XV (June, 1944), pp. 325-28. 
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uncertainty of the times and the impact of the Second World 
War upon college students as compared with later conditions. 


QUESTION may arise concerning the stability of the Mooney 
Problem Check List as an indicator of student problems. 
Does it provide fairly consistent data for different groups and 
yet also maintain sensitivity to changing conditions? Some in- 
formation on this point is provided by a comparison made of 
the ranks of problems checked for the 1,000 cases in the fall of 
1951 with the totals for the first 300 cases in the spring of 
1950. The first six problems were virtually identical for both 
groups except for “concerned about military service,” which 
jumped from seventy-fourth to third place between the spring 
of 1950 and the fall of 1951. This significant change is ade- 
quately explained by the outbreak of the Korean War in June, 
1950, and the necessity for drafting young men. 

Assuming that a rank difference of ten places or less is not 
especially significant, it may be worth while to group together 
those problems which increased more than ten ranks between 
the spring of 1950 and the fall of 1951. They are as follows: 


Prob Difference 
roblem j 

in Rank 
ts Comenrmed Sbguk aistaah GGNNIee: nw cen oc nh ese ee 71 
z. Not fundamentally interested in books...................0e0005 28 
4, Faccew to tale Comreee Feet TWO. os os 5. oes kecacnd cece ces 25 
4. Not enough exercise.................. 22 
6: Inadequate high school treitilig.:.c 6s. cic cs cisiwuse nd cs eees 19 
6. Not enough time for recreation aan via dilias nk leche tae 18 
7. Grades unfair as measures of ability........... 5 a vameeae 15 
De DAs NANINS Oe DINE 6c iis. enka Konan asnerceaaewen es II 


Two of these problems, No. 2 and No. 8, are perhaps asso- 
ciated with concern about military service. Nos. 3, 5, and 7 
indicate a general dissatisfaction with college work, which again 
might be related in part to No. 1. Nos. 4 and 6 are related to 
each other and might be expected to change together. 

The following problems showed a decrease of more than 
ten ranks between the spring of 1950 and the fall of 1951: 


Problem nara 

in Rank 
¥:, Needing to decide on att GCCUDALION. .. 600k ccd ae wmsiewenses 23 
2. Needing a part-time job now ei mE } re 
4 TE Ie ee 2 TOU WHEE ohne heer caee es idee eenees 13 
4. Needing a job in vacations bis Wie hada Syerki nia esa arama een e RA 13 
Ss: (CO DN CUT ONNUIONN 6: ork cia av tnd ane end omelow wet eweces 11 
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Nos. 2 and 4 are consistent with each other; Nos. 1 and 3 
are likewise consistent, though it is difficult to explain why these 
two declined. Possibly the drop indicates that students faced 
with military service are less concerned with vocational choices. 
This decline in vocational interest may be coupled with the 
increase in dissatisfaction and restlessness with college work 
noted previously. There seems to be no particular explanation 
for No. 5 except perhaps chance.* 

In general, the results of this study indicate that the 
Mooney Problem Check List is a fairly stable instrument for 
determining student problems. From a practical viewpoint this 
means that the problems of students at a particular institution 
can be reliably determined from a good sample at a particular 
time, say one year. It would not seem necessary to continue use 
of the Check List year after year as a basis for a hygiene-course 
revision unless there was a marked change in general conditions, 
such as the outbreak of war or the occurrence of a depression. 
As yet, there are insufficient data available to show how the 
problems of students at one institution compare with those at 
another. The problems checked by students at Ohio State might 
be similar to those of students at another large state university 
located in the Midwest, but there might be some differences. 
Students at a small liberal-arts college might have quite a 
different tabulation of problems. Therefore, each institution 
should collect its own data until better comparisons can be made. 


OME mention should be made of student reaction to the 

Check List. A sizable number of students, in filling it out, 
wrote that simply checking the problems was helpful because 
they realized that their personal problems were minor com- 
pared to what they might be. Some remarked that the Check 
List helped them realize that others had the same problems, and 
they were not alone. Hence, merely filling out the Check List, 
even without counseling, seemed to have some therapeutic 
value in a number of cases. 

In an effort to get further student opinion of the Check 
List, two classes were asked to state their frank opinion of it 
along with other supplemental aids used in teaching the course. 
This question, which was part of the final examination, was 

[Continued on page 244] 


* A rank comparison of all §5 problems may be obtained upon request from the author. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Needed: a Broader Concept of In-service Education 


NE of the finest traditions in American public education 
is that which calls for continued professional growth 
on the part of teachers. We believe that the teacher 

should not only meet minimum standards of education and 
training before beginning his service but that during his service 
he should continue his study and professional improvement. 

The certification requirements commonly reflect this tradi- 
tion. In Ohio, for example, the “provisional” high-school cer- 
tificate, valid for four years, is granted on completion of a 
four-year program of study in an approved teacher-education 
institution. This certificate may be converted into a “profes- 
sional” certificate, valid for eight years, on evidence of twenty- 
four months of successful teaching experience under it and the 
completion of eighteen semester-hours of “additional training 
credit.” “Such credit shall represent a purposeful pattern of 
teacher education and shall be taken in an institution approved 
for the training of teachers.” The professional certificate may 
be converted into a permanent certificate upon evidence of 
forty months of successful teaching experience under it and the 
completion of an appropriate Master’s degree or its equivalent. 

Salary schedules commonly reflect the same expectation of 
in-service training: minimum rates of pay increase with in- 
creased training on the part of the teacher. Thus certificate 
requirements and salary schedules combine to offer powerful 
incentive for in-service study. 

Such a system has much to commend it, but it has one grave 
weakness: it assumes that the only kind of in-service experience 
that contributes significantly to professional growth is formal 
training in a teacher-education institution. The in-service train- 
ing usually consists of advanced study in the major or minor 
fields and in education. Undoubtedly this has an important 
place in in-service education. A person who pursues such study 
after a considerable amount of practical experience gets a great 
deal more out of it than he would have gotten as an inexperi- 
enced and immature undergraduate. 

But, under the pressure of certification requirements and 
salary schedules, many teachers have pursued this type of 
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training far past the point of diminishing returns, to the neglect 
of other types of experience that would have contributed more 
to teaching effectiveness. One of the greatest needs of the 
teacher is a broad understanding of the world in which he and 
his pupils live. To achieve this understanding he needs not 
only formal study but a wealth of experience of many different 
kinds. Hence we need to develop ways of recognizing other 
types of experience, such as study in fields other than the major, 
minor, or education; working with a creative artist; travel; or 
working in an office or factory. In short, we need a broader 
concept of in-service education. 

It will not be easy to get general acceptance of this broader 
concept by state licensing agencies, boards of education, and 
school administrators. Its acceptance will be opposed by the 
weight of tradition and perhaps by the supposed self-interest 
of teacher-education institutions. 

An even more serious difficulty is that of appraising the 
professional value of these other experiences. Traditional in- 
service training is carried on under the control of accredited 
higher institutions and evaluated under the course-credit sys- 
tem. Crude as they are, college accreditation and college credit 
do provide some assurance that the work done is intellectually 
and professionally respectable. Any plan for official recognition 
of other types of in-service experience, such as travel, that did 
not include provision for searching evaluation would open the 
door for all kinds of sharp practice. 

Developing ways of evaluating these experiences for pur- 
poses of official recognition would be difficult but not impossible. 
The need is so great that the difficulties should not deter us 
from undertaking the task. Certain recent developments offer 
suggestions as to how the problem might be attacked. We ex- 
pect to discuss these in a future issue of the BULLETIN. 


R.H. E. 


A Letter to the Editor 


Your editorial comment in the BuLLETIN on Mr. Foshay’s 
appointment rekindled a thought I have had a number of times 
in recent years. The thought is: Might it not be worth while 
to revive the Ohio Educational Research Association, which 
thrived so vigorously during the late 20’s and 30’s? 

[ Continued on page 246 | 
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Books to Read 


DesiesszE, JEAN. Compulsory Education in France. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 149 pp. (International Bureau of Education-— 
Unesco Studies on Compulsory Education, II). 

France has what is perhaps the most rationalized system of education in 
the world today—that is, the principles of French education are probably 
more consistent with the principles of the philosophy of rationalism than those 
of any other country. Debiesse’s pamphlet is further evidence of this. The 
title is deceptive, for, although his booklet is part of an eight-volume study 
of the problem of compulsory education written for Unesco, it is in fact more 
than this. It is a splendid source of information on French education, run- 
ning the gamut from the early history of education in France to statistics on 
1950 enrollments. 

Americans not infrequently tend to deprecate the quality of foreign 
educational systems by contrast with their own, and the French, in particular, 
have run afoul of this bias because of the persistent humanism characterizing 
their education, as well as their emphasis upon a mental-discipline psychology. 
But there is compensation, as the factual record presented by Debiesse reveals. 
In part, this is to be found in the efficiency of French educational organization 
and administration, in the lucidity with which aims are stated and methodi- 
cally implemented, and in the admirable precision characterizing the cur 
riculum. 

The historical introduction of this volume is cursory. The appendixes, 
however, are exceptionally rich in graphs, statistics, and extracts from educa- 


tional laws and administrative regulations. 
8 Luioyp P. WivuraMs 


National Association of State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Education, 
National Association of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers, in co- 
operation with the United States Office of Education, Joint Committee on 
Evaluation Procedures in Trade and Industrial Education. A Procedure for 
Evaluating a Local Program of Trade and Industrial Education, Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1952. viii-++64 pp. 

A Procedure for Evaluating a Local Program of Trade and Industrial 
Education was produced in an effort “to develop a critical evaluative instru- 
ment for measuring the effectiveness of local programs of trade and industrial 
education” (page i). In the bulletin details are given for organizing com- 
mittees, making evaluation, and reporting findings and recommendations to 
the local school authorities. 

The evaluation is based upon information received from the local school 
administration, preferably on forms provided and from check lists filled out 
by subcommittees after interviewing the staff or observing classes in action. 
Check lists are followed by summaries which indicate the extent to which a 
condition or provision is present and used, or is missing or necessary. Forms 
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suitable for reporting findings are suggested and several methods of presenta- 
tion to and discussion with local authorities are described. 

How the final score is obtained is not clearly described. The suggested 
discussion of the evaluation presumably would include a clarification of the 
written report and recommendations for improvement. The value and effect- 
iveness of the instrument will vary with the capabilities of the evaluating 


committee. 
Wayne D. WarpDWELL 


International Yearbook of Education, 1950: XII1th International Conference 
on Public Education, convened by Unesco and the International Bureau 
of Education at Geneva, July 6-14, 1950. Geneva: Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education, 1950. 252 pp. (Publication No. 131). 

This publication completes the documentation of the XIIIth Inter- 
national Conference. It is the twelfth volume of the International Year- 
book of Education and follows the customary pattern of a general survey of 
educational developments (1949-50), grouped under subject headings, 
and separate reports on 42 countries listed alphabetically. The United States 
is represented, but not the U.S.S.R. or its satellites, whose omission indicates an 
increasing rift between the Soviet Union and Unesco since a few satellites took 
part in the conference itself. 

The Yearbook reflects the concerns of the XIIIth International Con- 
ference with school administration, primary and secondary organization, cur- 
riculums and methods, vocational education and handicrafts, higher educa- 
tion, and the selection, training, income, and living standards of teachers in 


rimary and secondary schools. 
P y / Cuark L. Foster 


The Use of the Mooney Problem Check 
List for a College Hygiene Course 


[Continued from page 240] 


placed on a sheet which could be handed in anonymously. Out 
of a total of eighty-three students, only four, or less than § per 
cent, were critical in their comments on its use. A total of 
twenty-six, or nearly one-third, specifically expressed a favor- 
able opinion. The remaining fifty-six men, or about 64 per cent, 
made no specific comment. This number doubtless included 
many men who probably never bothered to fill out the Check 
List since it was not a compulsory assignment, and they were 
therefore not in a position to give a definite opinion. 

In conclusion, this experience with the Mooney Problem 
Check List at Ohio State University has indicated that it has 
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definite value in helping to determine the content of a hygiene 
course based on student problems. Although it provides a fairly 
comprehensive coverage of student problems and is not specif- 
ically designed for a hygiene course, nevertheless it is probably 
the best tool available for this purpose. Byrd recently prepared 
a list of 300 health problems culled from the literature,’ but 
many of these are rather general and lack preciseness. The 
Mooney Problem Check List was also found to be extremely 
helpful in individual counseling, and its merit here was limited 
mainly by the energy and time of the instructor. The use of the 
Check List was accompanied by a minimum of student dissat- 
isfaction. [Vol. XXXI, No. 9] 


Relative Accomplishment of Ninth- 
and Tenth-Grade Food Classes 


[Continued from page 230 | 


that they feared the bad habit of eating too rapidly and poor 
table manners might result. 

Classes limited to the 60-minute period prepared fewer 
meals because more days had to be given to advance prepara- 
tion: the average number of meals per group for 60-minute 
classes was 8.3; for 90-minute, 10.6. Such advance preparation 
was carried on in the preceding regular class period so that it 
would not interfere with the study-hall time or the free periods 
of the pupils involved. Some teachers who were unable to 
complete the work in the assigned time lengthened the twelve- 
week meal unit of work to fourteen weeks, thereby limiting the 
time given to other phases of the program. 

Another disadvantage of both the 60-minute and the 9o0- 
minute period is the limitation of the kinds of food that may be 
included in meals; only 20 to 30 minutes of the 60-minute 
period, and 30 to 50 minutes of the 90-minute period, are avail- 
able for preparation if the food is to be prepared on the day the 
meal is served. The use of pressure saucepans, ovens with 
timers, and freezing units may help—the first to speed prep- 
aration, the second to permit advance preparation, the third to 
preserve products prepared in advance. 


° Bird, Oliver E. “Health Problems of Significance for Course and Curriculum Con- 
struction,” Research Quarterly, XXI (March, 1950), pp. 3-10. 
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A more serious complication is the common tendency to cut 
the 60-minute period to 55 or 52 minutes of actual working 
time. Such time limitation was found to make meal preparation 
very difficult. 

The general results of this study, however, show that pupils 
tend to adjust to the time available to them, and that limitation 
of time forces both teachers and pupils to utilize time and 
energy to better advantage. Teachers of 60-minute classes 
nevertheless need to recognize the limitations of the period and 
take measures to stress the objectives which may suffer most 
from the lack of time. Teachers of 90-minute classes need to 
help pupils profit from the longer period and learn not to 
dawdle over tasks. They should realize on the advantages of 
the extra half-hour and emphasize the accomplishments pos- 
sible within the time assigned: a greater variety of food prepa- 
ration, more emphasis on table service and table etiquette, more 
time for evaluation of products, less hurried work, and higher 


standards of products. [Vol. XXXI, No. 9] 


A Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 242 | 


There was a time when “research” seemed to be held in 
respect and a considerable number of school and college per- 
sonnel found time for it. The need for “service” and some 
questioning of the value of independent research on a small 
scale, plus other factors, brought about a decrease in research 
activities in Ohio. The trends toward action-research and co- 
operative efforts are strong. Might a state organization stim- 
ulate more scientific thinking (and action) than we are now 
getting in Ohio schools and colleges? 

I am enclosing a copy of this letter with a note I am writing 
to Mr. Foshay. I will be glad to co-operate with a group which 
is interested in canvassing this situation to see how much latent 
research interest there is in the state. It seems to me rather 
natural that the Bureau of Educational Research be the first to 
give approval to this kind of suggestion if it is to succeed. 

CuHeEsTER O. MaTHEws 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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